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BOOK REVIEWS 

The International Peace Year-Book, 1921. Edited by 
F. E. Pollard, Secretary to the National Peace Council, 
London. The National Peace Council, 72, 75, and 91 
Avenue Chambers, Vernon Place, Southampton Row, 
W. C. 1. 2s. 

This well-known text of the peace movement is the elev- 
enth issue, the last appearing in 1914. Besides the usual 
who's who and what's what of the peace movement, there 
are articles by Sir George Paish, Rev. Harold Buxton, C. 
Delisle Burns, and others. Here are statistics of war losses, 
costs, and debts, and a number of facts relating to the 
League of Nations and the labor office. Workers in the peace 
movement are under obligations to the National Peace Coun- 
cil for this additional service to the "great cause." 

The First Yeab or the League of Nations. By George 
Grafton Wilson. Little, Brown Company, Boston. Pp. 
94. $1.25. 

This brochure by Harvard's professor of international law 
is the product of a man who believes in the League as a 
prophecy and who has worked for acceptance of it by the 
United States with reservations. He echoes the words of 
M. Leon Bourgeois, "I ask for patience, and not for skepti- 
cism." Jn his effort to compress into as few words as 
possible the essential facts about the League's operation 
since it began to function, he has brought forth a dry, hard, 
accurate narrative, valuable for reference purposes, but in 
nowise a persuasive "brief" for the League. Inasmuch as 
pressure of other news prevented the American public from 
getting full and accurate accounts of. the League's Assembly's 
meeting at Geneva, this book's chronicle of what was done 
there, taken from the official records, will be valuable. 

The Press and Politics in Japan. By Kisaburo Kawabi. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. 168. 

This is the product of a "doctor" of the University of 
Chicago, aided by Japanese informants, and it will give the 
Occidental reader interested in international affairs, and 
especially in Japan's intellectual and political evolution, a 
better Understanding of the swift rise to power of journal- 
ism in Nippon than he can find elsewhere in books. Half a 
century ago public opinion, whether expressed in journals or 
by debate in public forums, did not exist in Japan. Now 
independent and even radical journalism flourishes in the 
empire to an extent very disturbing to the Genro, the mili- 
tarists, and the newly powerful rich. Journals keyed to the 
tastes and wishes of the rising proletariat have won large 
circulations. Democracy now challenges the dynasty, the 
rule of the military clans, and the industrial magnates. 

Apart from the distinctly technical and national phases of 
journalism, there is much in'this book that is pertinent at a 
time when governments as well as journalists throughout 
the world are facing very concrete problems as to freedom 
of communication of news and the veracity or non-veracity 
of such news as is transmitted. Japan's increasing control 
of cables in the Pacific and the perfection of her news-col- 
lecting and news-distribution agencies all figure in the solu- 
tion of American and European disputes with Japan. 
Tokyo's censorship of news in times of peace as well as of 
war is far more drastic and nationalistic in purpose than 
many of Japan's critics really know, and it is a factor in the 
present anti-Japanese attitude of Europe's and America's 
leading journals. Moreover, it runs counter to the best 
Liberal sentiment in Japan and has its persistent critics 
there, including the United Journalists' Association. 

This book is not without value as a summary of recent 
political and social changes in Japan, inasmuch as the 
author weaves his tale of journalistic evolution in with the 
ups and downs of all the later ministries and the clashings 
between the newly formed parties and their various factions. 

The Voice op Jerusalem. By Israel Zangwill. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City. Pp. 367. $3.00. 

Brilliant, mordant, cynical and yet sympathetic, learned 
in ancient lore and piercing in his insight into contemporary 



politics, Zangwill re-emerges in.this book from an obscurity 
dating back before the war. One gets again the old com- 
pound of wit and pathos, idealism and realism, mockery and 
reverence, which characterizes "Without Prejudice" and 
"Dreamers of the Ghetto." In this book you have his 
Apologia Sau Vita as a Jew, as a mediator between a re- 
formed Christianity and a reformed Judaism, as a cham- 
pion of Zionism for those who want it, but for none others, 
and as a fierce critic of the Palestinian State under British 
mandate which the Peace Conference begat, and which, as 
he believes, a hostile Arab host within and without Palestine 
will sooner or later destroy. 

Because this phase of the Versailles Treaty is dealt with 
unsparingly, this book would repay reading. But it has 
other attractions. In the light of rising anti-Semitism in 
Europe and the United States, it gains worth ; for the Jew, 
as a Jew, here states his case against tue Christian in a 
powerful way. H. G. Wells and Gilbert K. Chesterton, not 
to mention Henry Ford, have in this man a dangerous 
polemical opponent, horribly frank and disconcerting and 
cumulative in his array of facts. But he is impartial, like 
his Hebrew forerunners among the prophets. An idealist 
to his inmost marrow, he also flays his recreant vulgar, 
commercialized, lusting fellow-Jews even more terrifically 
than he does his hypocritical, medieval, feud-perpetuating 
Christian neighbors. His passion is for a kingdom of God 
on earth. And for Jesus as the preacher of this Gospel he 
has nothing but reverence. To a similar attitude be sum- 
mons modern Jewry. Having done which he legitimately 
calls on institutional Christianity to do the same. Because 
nominally Christian nations betrayed this ideal at the Paris 
conference he is cynical ; and it is difficult either to blame or 
to refute him. 

Great Men and Great Days. By Stephen Lauzanne. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York Gity. Pp. 263. $3.00. 

The editor of La Matin, now in the country accompanying 
M. Viviani on his special mission to the United States, first 
visited the country when Joffre and Viviani came to the 
United States to induce the United States to enter the war 
as an "associate." Since his return to Paris, M. Lauzanne 
has used his journalistic power to serve national ends and to 
increase French prestige in international affairs. Naturally 
his contacts with Americans, both in Paris and in the United 
States, have given him knowledge that he has found useful 
in achieving his purposes; and the fact that France has 
again delegated him to act as a quasi-official representative 
would seem to indicate that he gets results that please the 
forces now in power in Paris. 

This book is an effort to justify permanent inclusion in 
the Hall of Fame of France of Delcasse, the man who Pre- 
pared Victory; Marshal Joffre, the Father of Victory; 
Poincare, the President of Victory ; Clemenceau, the Tiger, 
and Millerand, the present President of France. M. Lau- 
zanne also ventures to interpret the Character of Woodrow 
Wilson, David Lloyd-George, Colonel E. M. House, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He has not disclosed any depth of insight 
or any special cleverness in epithetical denunciation, save 
perhaps in calling the British Premier a "political eel." His 
anecdotes and his quotations of the sayings of contemporary 
men are valuable, as, for instance, Foch's analysis of 
Clemenceau as "a mixture of Victor Hugo and of Robes- 
pierre." 

It Might Have Happened to You. By Coningsoy Dawson. 
John Lane Co., New York City. Pp. 163. 

This is a "contemporary portrait of central and eastern 
Europe" by a gifted British- American author with a reputa- 
tion for cleverness and sympathetic insight as a war cor- 
respondent, a writer of novels and a poet. Rumor has it 
that it is the deliberate product of an assignment given by 
Mr. Hoover, and that it is expected to serve as a propa- 
ganda document for the American Relief Committee. The 
author's method of getting his tale across to the American 
reader is shrewd. Grewsome facts as to famine, pestilence, 
rapine, and war are narrated; but there runs through the 
tale the incessant reminder that if you had been born in 
central or eastern Europe you also would have had to live 
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in an inferno. Indeed, you are reminded that if of the 
"middle class" you might have been one of the first to fall 
by the way. The intellectual wealth of the nations has 
been the first to perish. 

Mr. Dawson does not limit his pity to the peoples who 
were victors, for, witnessing death and starvation on the 
wholesale scale now prevailing in Europe, he has been 
forced to forgetfulness of "austere self-righteousness and 
has substituted mercy for justice," to quote his own words. 
He has watched "the overwhelming tragedy of spoliated 
childhood." He has visited prisons crowded with youth of 
both sexes driven to theft by want and turned loose ulti- 
mately as moral degenerates, with a "leprous taint which 
will travel in men's b6dies down the ages — a legacy of dis- 
ease and idiocy." 

He has seen the crowded pawnshops, the "last ports of 
call of the proudly destitute." He has visited maternity 
hospitals, where, for lack of supplies of clothing, the women 
go naked. He has consorted with university professors 
about to die of penury. He has seen a Poland, that for six 
years has been "a nation of funerals," now a "nation in 
rags." In Warsaw he has seen a "breadline" of refugee 
Russian aristocrats, courtiers, and "intellectuals." 

Not the least interesting chapter of this vividly written 
and emotion-stirring book is the one on "Young Germany." 
Admitting the foolishness of much that "the free youth of 
Germany" are saying and doing, Mr. Dawson nevertheless 
believes "their attempt to break chains is the most hopeful 
sign in central Europe." They should be shown sympathy 
by the adults and youth of the Allied Powers. It is middle- 
aged Germany that is caviling over reparations and eluding 
engagements. German youth must not be thrown back into 
the arms of reactionaries for lack of comprehension and 
sympathy. "The rejected idealist is the least forgiving 
antagonist and the free youth of Germany are a volcano of 
idealism." 

Mr. Dawson does not hesitate to say that, up to date, the 
Versailles Treaty has caused at least as much misery as the 
four years of war, but with this difference — the heavier 
portion of the present misery is being borne by women and 
children. As a man who fought in the ranks, he considers 
"the slow starvation of the peace terms nothing less than 
revolting and savage." He reports the peoples of Europe 
as saying that the peacemakers "employed the language of 
the beatitudes while really casting lots for their raiment." 
Europe now has a dozen Alsace-Lorraines. It drives stead- 
ily toward Bolshevism. The only sign of hope on the sky is 
the league of grateful children which is being built up. 

Principles of Freedom. By Terence MacSwiney. E. P. 
Dutton Co., New York City. $2.00 net. 
The late Lord Mayor of Cork, who from this time on will 
be high on the list of the "martyrs" to the cause of Ireland's 
political liberty, come in what form it may ultimately, was 
a man of lofty spirit, fine imagination, and more than ordi- 
nary skill as an expositor of his own thought. The chapters 
of this book that deal with the literary and dramatic phases 
of the "Sinn Fein" movement, with literature and freedom, 
and with religion are disclosures of the mind and heart of a 
man of trained intelligence as well as of poetic feeling and 
spiritual insight. Persons who look upon the present Irish 
revolution as the work of bigots, illiterate and innately 
brutal, are in gross error. This man looked upon life as a 
"divine adventure." He was a democrat and not an im- 
perialist. Temperamentally he hated violence. His religious 
faith induced a predisposition to ways of peace. But his 
"ethics of revolt" included use of violence when all else 
fails. Believing that British authority in Ireland is founded 
on usurpation, he denied its authority, and he buttressed his 
case, as a reader of this volume will find, on the teachings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, Balmez, and Suarez, great Roman 
Catholic interpreters of moral philosophy, of whom the first 
said: '"The redress to which the subjects of a tyrant have 
a just right must be sought, not by an individual, but by an 
authority temporarily constituted by the people and acting 
according to law." 



Economic Imperialism. By L. 8. Woolf. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., New York City. Pp. 111. $1.10 by mail. 

This is one of a series of books edited by G. Lowes Dick- 
inson, intended to create an "international mind." It deals 
mainly with the recent history of and present outlook for 
Africa and Asia under a conception of destiny which may 
be summed up by the phrase "the Europeanization of the 
world." The method employed by the alien rulers is not 
that of direct colonization, but rather by administrative 
control to further economic interests. 

Shrewdly and candidly this author sees and tells of the 
imperialistic process. An age of capitalism, worshiping an 
ideal of economic competition, has registered itself "inter- 
nationally" in terms of political exploitation. The result 
is hatred for the European exploiters, that ranges geo- 
graphically from Timbuctoo to Peking — hatred that has 
only just begun to find formidable expression, but that some 
day surely will have its revenge. That is, it will, unless, 
by their handling of the mandatory system set up by the 
Versailles Treaty the powers show a new spirit. 

Mr. Woolf does not believe that there is any intention of 
the statesmen of Europe to honestly carry out either the 
letter or the spirit of article 22 of the treaty. They dare 
not because they represent nations under capitalistic domi- 
nation and wholly committed to world exploitation. 

As proof of the sincerity of the powers, when they now 
talk about acting as mandatories with a "sacred trust," 
Mr. Woolf would like to see all property taken from China 
by the powers during the past fifty years returned to the 
Chinese Government, and in addition the railroads and 
other economic concessions. He would have the powers ab- 
stain from financing civil war in China. Alienation of land 
to foreigners should be made illegal. Compulsory or forced 
labor should become impossible. 

Democracy and the Human Equation. By Alleyne Ireland, 
F. JR. 8. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York City. Pp. 251. 

Mr. Ireland is a British-born journalist, the son of one of 
Emerson's most ardent British admirers. He came to this 
country some years ago and has held important journalistic 
and quasi-academic positions. To him the world owes an 
intimate character study of Joseph Pulitzer, and also studies 
in British colonial administration. Hence, in writing this 
book he comes to task with more than the ordinary lay- 
man's knowledge of the science of practical politics and the 
art of government. In the by-products of the World War 
and the present general disintegration of standards of au- 
thority he sees the need of constructive thinking as to the 
form that the democracy of tomorrow is to take if civiliza- 
tion is to survive, and he deals with this problem, giving 
especial attention to the United States. For him, whether 
in a republic or a limited monarchy, the essence of liberty 
and the source of perpetuity is to be found in the representa- 
tive character of its institutions, and he is more concerned 
just now with the flank attack of "direct democracy" than 
he is with the direct attack of socialism on republicanism. 
For "delegated" legislators he has no use or trust, because, 
in his opinion, their advent in and their domination of a 
legislature gives the mediocre and inferior classes of the 
electorate rule over superior minorities. It is with the lat- 
ter element of the American population, whether viewed as 
voters or as potential expert trained administrators and 
lawmakers, that Mr. Ireland is concerned. He not only is 
urging on the United States past or passing British con- 
ceptions of the right of the few to rule, but in his de- 
fense of his thesis the latest arguments of the eugenists 
are used. If he could have his way, an effort would be 
made to limit migration to this country to the Nordic races. 
He would decree banishment of all rhapsodic idealism in 
national policy, internal and foreign, and base conduct on 
rational processes, using the data of comparative govern- 
ment as ascertained by experts. Qualitative tests of suf- 
frage rights would take the place of automatic entry on 
such great power and privilege. In short, the world only 
can be made safe for republicanism, but not for democracy. 
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